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In particular, psychology must avoid two extremes. On the one 
hand, an objective scheme is under no obligation to find equivalents 
for all structuralistic conceptions. A behaviorism which is nothing 
but a forced translation of structuralistic theory is nominal only. 
Objective psychology must work out its own system in its own way, 
and that system may or may not have points of contact with others 
that have been proposed. As we have specifically seen here, the 
theory of perception can have no place in such a system, though of 
course the facts which the theory of perception attempts to explain 
must be considered. On the other hand, we must not ruthlessly re- 
ject all the notions of structural psychology merely because we find 
the introspective method irritating in certain cases. Specifically we 
have seen that sensation has an objective meaning. To be of any 
value, behaviorism must stand on its own feet and work out its own 
conclusions without prejudice either for or against any other scheme. 

James L. Mtjesell. 
Lake Erie College. 



IS CONSCIOUSNESS PHYSICAL? 

IN his recent article, "The New Materialism," 1 Professor Pratt 
has seen fit to include me among the materialists. To this I 
have no objection so long as the classification does not shut out from 
view what I regard as novel in my outlook. Historical forms of 
materialism have always been weak in their epistemology and in their 
handling of the categories. For this reason I have preferred the 
more general term "naturalism" which is, as it were, still in the 
making. 

But when I come to the content of his exposition and criticism, 
I discover that he has partially failed to see the implications of the 
epistemology which we supposedly have in common. I hasten, there- 
fore, to make my reply in order that others may not be misled. My 
argument is necessarily complex and involves some measure of 
subtlety. Were this not the case, I would hardly expect it to offer 
a solution of such an age-old puzzle as that of consciousness and 
brain. I shall summarize my position and bring out its principles, 
and then I shall answer Professor Pratt's objections. 

I 

The essentials of my position ean, I think, be summarized under 
the following six points: 

1. Consciousness is a term for the compresence of contents which 
i This Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 13. 
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■each of us has as his field of experience. Particular elements of this 
field are called states of consciousness or psychical. This compresent 
complex has an empirical structure characterized by the distinction 
between the self and what is presented to the self. Naturally, though 
unfortunately, consciousness is also used as a term for awareness, 
which is the felt presence of contents to the self's inspection, a de- 
velopment within consciousness as a compresence of contents. In 
what follows, we are concerned primarily with the nature and exis- 
tential locus of the elements of this complex. Are these elements 
physical ? 

2. The elements of this complex are given, experienced or intuited 
in a way impossible for physical things. Physical things are objects 
of perception and knowledge but this knowledge is mediated by 
contents, that is, these objects are affirmed and interpreted in terms 
of these contents. In ordinary perception, this is done uncritically ; 
in science, information about physical systems in terms of position, 
mass, energy, structure and behavior is worked out. My argument 
demands that the exact nature of this knowledge be understood. 

3. The contrast between the elements of consciousness and phys- 
ical things has a threefold origin: (a) epistemological, (b) categor- 
ical, and (c) theological. 

When I say that a sense-datum of mine is not physical, I may 
mean that it is not a part of the particular physical thing which I 
know by means of it and which I may first have identified it with. 
To call it psychical in this connection is to assert that it is subjective 
and bound up with my organism, that it is not out there where the 
thing is. This contrast tells us nothing about the relation between 
the sense-datum and the percipient organism. It does not imply a 
difference of substance, a metaphysical dualism. Since the datum 
is compresent with images, meanings, and feelings, the whole complex 
is thought of as alike in status and nature. Its existential locus is a 
problem. 

But when I say that a sensation or image or feeling is not phys- 
ical, I may have another context, the categorical. I mean that the 
categories of my knowledge of the physical world do not seem to 
apply to these entities. I do not know them in the same way that I 
know physical systems nor do my categories cover them. This is the 
categorical or metaphysical setting of the problem. But what does 
it signify ? Simply what the first did, viz., that these are subjective 
elements internal to the organism and not themselves total physical 
things. The relation can not be one of simple equivalence. But are 
there not other possibilities? Must we not explore the relation of 
whole and part? It is this that materialism always tried to do, but 
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clumsily, because it had no clear epistemology and no logical acute- 
ness. 

The third motive to the contrast between consciousness and the 
physical was the theological. This was external and irrelevant and 
produced the disastrous metaphysical dualisms of the past. Con- 
sciousness was made a function of a soul distinct from the body. I 
can not find any empirical motive for this solution in the facts them- 
selves. Yet I can not help feeling that it is in the background of 
Professor Pratt's mind. 

4. Now as a critical realist, Professor Pratt should have appre- 
ciated the emphasis which I put upon the two kinds of knowledge 
as the key to the solution. In fact, I called. my solution the double- 
knowledge view of the mind-body problem. "We have knowledge 
about the brain in terms of the physical categories and we inspect 
the contents of consciousness or else feel them. This difference in 
kind of knowledge should, alone, make us aware that simple equiva- 
lence is too facile a solution. 

5. What is another possibility? May not a content of our con- 
sciousness be a peculiar part of the functioning brain? And here 
again we are assisted by our epistemology. If the relation of whole 
and part is thought of in terms of our knowledge of the physical 
world, it takes the form of spatial whole and part, as a pea is in a 
pod or an atom in a molecule. But consciousness is not thus known. 
Hence it should not be so thought. What other relation of whole 
and part can we conceive ? It seems to me that the relation of struc- 
ture or quality to that which is structured or qualitied gives us a 
suggestion. The case is by its very terms unique. Consciousness is 
something given ; it is a reality, while we have only knowledge of the 
physical world, no participation in its very stuff unless consciousness 
be a partial participation. But we have seen that a simple identifica- 
tion of an equivalence sort is out of the question. To express the 
situation, I have called the psychical a variant. It is a variant as 
structure is a variant, but it is other than structure because it is a 
flash of the content of the brain. Thus I hold consciousness to be 
physical in the sense that it is an internal character of the function- 
ing brain, though it is not a complete physical thing to be known 
externally by the sense-data it arouses. 

I maintain that this interpretation satisfies the epistemological 
and categorical motives. And if critical realism is to appeal to con- 
temporary thought it must have some such solution of the status 
and locus of the psychical. 

6. But is consciousness efficacious? Is interactionism with its 
dualistic implications the only possible kind of efficacy? The prin- 
ciple I have adopted is that consciousness must have an efficacy cor- 
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respondent to its nature. Inter actionism is not true to this prin- 
ciple. It wants to give consciousness powers which it does not ap- 
pear to possess or to turn the efficacy over to a soul created for the 
purpose. I need not enlarge upon the difficulties interactionism has 
always faced. 

What can the inactive contents of consciousness do? They can 
guide and give warning. How guide? Not by controlling neural 
processes from outside in a dynamic, pushful way, but by being the 
focus of the neural process and thus assisting discrimination. 
Frankly, I can not comprehend adjustment to complex situations 
without such an instrument for summing up and comparing factors. 
"When I reason I think of my brain as making an adjustment by 
means of its abilities, using as intrinsic summaries and guides the 
contents which I am aware of using. 

To this suggestion I know what the reply will be. We are so 
accustomed to think of the brain in terms of the information furnished 
by physical science that we mistake its reach and suppose that it 
exhausts the brain. The truth is that the brain should be thought 
of as the brain-mind. We impoverish nature by identifying it with 
the skeleton which science deciphers. The brain has a "content of 
being" which physical science can not intuit and which it tends to 
ignore. A psychical content is a qualitative dimension of the ac- 
tive brain-mind integral with it. 

II 

Let me now reply to Professor Pratt. 

His first objection is that I have two variants and have the prob- 
lem of bringing these into relation. Now, so far as I can make out, 
his belief that I accept two variants, consciousness and brain activity, 
is due to his misunderstanding of the categorical motive which I solve 
by the double knowledge. As classes thought about they are distin- 
guished, but do they exist in this fashion? The brain is known in 
two ways: one is knowledge about and the other is participation. 
But the reach of these two ways is not equivalent; hence the two 
logical classes. But, existentially, consciousness is a participant in 
and part of the neural process. Suppose Professor Pratt granted this 
situation, he would see that the categorical contrast would follow. I 
conclude that his dialectic is misplaced. 

But why do I not call consciousness a form of energy ? This is the 
only way out of the difficulty that Professor Pratt can think of. My 
reply is that energy as a category of science is a term for a quantita- 
tive measurement of the power to do work. Here again we are con- 
fronted by the double knowledge of the brain. To call consciousness 
which we immediately experience and participate in a form of energy 
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is to mix knowledge with reality. Since I identify brain and mind, I 
am willing to speak of neural or mental energy. I am willing to 
speak of consciousness as a qualitative ingredient in the discharge 
of neural energy. But to speak of consciousness as a form of energy 
is to me rather meaningless and betrays the sort of outlook which 
used to speak of consciousness as a mode of motion. That things 
move is knowledge about them. That they are active in a measur- 
able way is knowledge about them. I fear that Professor Pratt 
wants me to be as naive in my epistemology and handling of the 
categories as the older materialists. 

One final point: "Professor Sellars does not seem to realize that 
the ultimate difficulty of materialism lies not in the kind of physical 
laws which it sets in absolute control of mind and human behavior, 
but in setting any physical laws in absolute control." But laws are 
our human formulations of how things behave. Laws do not control 
things ; they control themselves. And when I recognize with behavior- 
ism that mental laws are physical laws, that is, that we can know the 
mind by its behavior and that the laws of introspective psychology 
only supplement these, I no longer have the objection to physical 
laws ; I no longer think of them as laws of mechanics alone. But if 
Professor Pratt wants the mind to be lawless? 

I conclude that I do not believe that I am guilty of the traditional 
blunders of materialism and am not impaled on both horns of Pro- 
fessor Pratt's dilemma. Consciousness is physical and extended, 
but is not a spatial part of the brain. 

E. "W. Sellars. 

University or Michigan. 
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La Mentalite Primitive. L. Levy-Bruhl. Paris : Alcan. 1922. Pp. 

iii + 537. 
La Religion et la Fai. Henri Delacroix. Paris: Alcan. 1922. 

Pp. xii + 462. 

This very interesting volume continues the author's earlier work 
in the same field, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Societes Inferi- 
eures. In the present work, M. Levy-Bruhl is primarily interested 
in the attitude of so-called "primitive" people toward what we are 
accustomed to call causality, and in showing that what has made 
"primitive" folk seem so often incorrigibly ignorant, superstitious, 
and fantastic is their entire confidence in their own metaphysical 
explanations. 

The work is what works in this field necessarily are, an extensive 
collection of the observations and reports of travellers, explorers, and 



